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Ture Vicar of Wakefield by Dr. Oliver Gold 


smith, belongs to that class of works, which arc 


proof against the chances of time, and the fickle- 
ness of fashion. It is an evergreen in literatare 
and what ever may be the season in which we 
turn to it, it will always present a cheerful and 
fresh appearance, wherever the English language 
is valued in its purity—wherever a ehaste and 
simple style is cultivated or admired—whierever 
refined sentiment, classic wit and natural imagery 
can impart a charm, there will this book be an 
acceptable visitant. 
A new edition of this work has lately been 
Apple- 
It isa splendid 


issucd from the press and published by ID). 
ton & Co. 200 Broadway, N.Y. 
thing of the kind. 


bellished with two hudred wood engravings, 


It is handsomely bound, em- 


executed with much spirit, printed on fine paper, 
with large type and contains the memoirs of Dr. 
Aiken. 

The above is a specimen of the engravings in 
the work; and the following short description is 
an extract from it: 


Goldsmith by his biographer Dr. 


‘Ata small distance from the house, my 
predecessor had made a seat, overshadowed bya 
hedge of hawthorn and honeysuckle. Here, 
when the weather was fine, and our labor svun 
finished, we usually sat together, to enjoy an 
extensive landscape, in the calin of the evening. 
Ilere too we drank tea, which now was becom 
an occasional banguet; and as we had it but 
seldom, it ditfused a new joy, the 
it being made with no small share of bustle and 
cere mony. 


On these occasions, our two littl 


} 


oncs always read for us, and they were reguiarly 





preparation for 





a 





served after we had done. Sometimes, to give a 
variety to our amusements, the 
guitar; and whilethey thus formeda little coucert, 


my wife and [ would stroll down the sloping field, 


that was embellished with bluc-bellsand centaury, | 


talk of our children with rapture, and enjoy the 
breeze that wafted both health and harmony. 
“Tn thi 
uation in life may bring its own peculiar pleasures ; 
every morning waked us to a repetition of to is 
but the evening repaid it with vacant hilarity. 
It was about the b 
holyday, # Lkeptsueha 
from labor, that L had drawn out my family to 


our Ustiai place of amusement, and our young 
musicians began their usual concert. As we 
were thus engaged, we saw a stag bound nimbly 
by, within about twenty paces of w here we were 
sitting, and, by its panting, it seemed pressed 
by the hunters. We had not much time to re tleet 
upon the peor animal's distress, 
ceived the dogs and horsemen come swecping 


along at some distance behind, and making tor 


the very path it had taken. 1 was instantly for 
returning in with my family; but either curiosity 
or SUPP Piet 


or some more hidden motive, held my 


wife and daughters to there seats. ‘The hunts 
man, Who rode foremost, passed us with great 
swiftness, fullowed by four or five persons more, 
who seemed im equal haste, At last, a young 


’ 


rentlemen of a mor rentee] appearance than 


the rest, came forward, and fora while regarding 


us, instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short 


and giving, his horse to a servant who attended 


approached us with a careless superior r. Il 


1| 


! 
»girls sung to the 


manner, We bewanto find that every sit. 


eerinning Of autuiin, on al 


as intervals of relaxation | 


When we per. 


seemed to want no introduction, but was going 
jto salute my daughters as one certain of a kind 
\reception ; but they had early learned the lesson 
of looking presumption out of countenance. 
‘U pon which he let us know that his name was 
| Phornhill, aud that he was the owner of the 
jestate that lay for some extent round us. He 
[asa in, therefore, offered to salute the female part 
jo! the family ; and such was the power of fortune 
jand fine clothes, that he found no sceond repulse. 
| As his address, though confident, was easy, we 
;soon become more familiar; and pereeiving 
musical instruments lying near, he begwed to be 
favored witha song. As I did nut approve of 
aequaintanee, L winked 
in order to prevent their 
compliance; but my hint was counteracted 
by one from their mother, so that with a cheerful 


air they gave us a favorite cong of Dryden's. 


such disproportioned 


upon my daughters, 


Mr. ‘Thornhill seemed highly delighted with their 
performance and choice, aud then took up the 
guitar himself. He played but ve ry indifferently ; 
however, my eldest daughter repaid his former 
ipplause with intercet, and assured him that his 
tones Were 
At this 


with a courtery. He 


louder than even those of her master. 
complimenthe bowed, which she returned 
praiscd her taste, and she 
commended his understanding : an age could not 


While the 


‘ d upon he r 


have made theim better acquainted, 


fond mother too, equally happy, insist 
landlord’s stepping in, and tasting a glass of her 


rooseberry. ‘The whole family scemed earnest 


to please him; my girls attempted to entertains 
lia with topies they thought most modern; 


while Moses, on the eontrary, gave him a 


two from the ancients, for which he 


’ 


question ol! 


had the satisfaction of being laughed at; my 
little ones were neo less busy, and fondly stuck 
close tu the stranger. All my endeavors could 
searee keep their dirty fingers from handling 
and tarnishing the lace on his clothes, and {it- 
ing up Lie tla ps of lis por ket hole 8, fo see What 
was there. At the ap proac hof evening be took 

ave; but not tll he had requested permission 
to renew his visit, which, as he was our landlord, 


we most readily agreed to.” 
*- » 
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from the New Wortd 
ITHE HEATHBELL OF HUNTLEY, 
A Tale, founded on Wisterical Encidents. 
BY MISS ISABLLLA MACFARLIN, 
Great were the preparations going on in and 
around the Castle of Strathbogie; for its lord, 


the gailant earl of il paithe Vy at the head of most 


fth northern varons, Was about to set out on 
his march southward, to uphald the eau of his 
) " & % 11 bu! nt i ; b }] is 
Jau - Karl o Dor jae 

\i rg r rTé stood fr id c I ned iam 
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ping with impatience at the ‘delay of thuse who! 


** Well, well, no more,” said Huntley, putting | 


—— --- — 


Hearing that the Earl of Huntley, James’ chief 


were to bestride them; soldiers, the bold vassals! her gently from him, and replacing his helmet | adherent, was going southward to intercept the 


and retainers of Huniley and his adherents, vari- || 
ously armed, and arrayed in the brilliant and | 
many-colored tartans of their respective clans, | 
were ranged in marching order; ensigns, embla-. 
zoned with the proud escutcheons of many a noble 
house, among which rose conspiciously the stag’s 
head of the gallant Gordon, waved exultingly on, 
the breeze ; and squires and pages were already at’ 
their posts, casting many an impatient glance | 
toward the great hall of the Castle, where their | 
masters were yet assembled, debating on the’ 
most prudent course to be pursued. 


‘| tily left the apartment. 


| tower, watching their movements; and, being con- 


and visor. ** Thou wilt hear from me soon, my | 
daughter. Fare thee well!’ He pressed her 
small delicate hand fondly in his own, and has. 


And now rose from the court yard the heart. 


'| stirring clang of the trumpets, the voices of the offi- 
cers marshalling their men the neighing of steeds 
/and the clash of armor, as body after body of the 


‘little army departed from the castle, and wound 
‘round the eminence on which it rose. Margaret 


Gordon stood upon the battlements of the highest | 


Atlast, however the council ended; the knights || spicuous from her exalted situation, as the clans’ 


dispersed and betook themselves to the court-yard, |, 
where they busied themselves in preparing for) 
their march. Iluntley waited till the last mail || 
clad figure disappeared, and then, putting a small 
silver whistle to his lips, he blew a suppressed and 
musical blast. Light footsteps were heard ap. | 
proaching ; a door opencd: the tapestry hanging 
before it was hastily thrown aside, and a moment || 
after, there hung on the breast of the warrior the 
sylphi-like form and long dishevelled locks of a 
blooming girl of seventeen. 

Margaret Gordon, fancifully denominated the 
Heathbell of LLuntley, was renowned throughout 
Scotland for her surpassing beauty, and that no- 
bleness of mindand indomitable spirit that charac- 
terised her father’s house. Her eyes glancing from 
under long silken lashes, united the fire and bril- 
hance of the diamond with the hue and the soft ra- 
diance of the sapphire ; the contour of ber face and 
fourm were faultless as those of a Hebe; and the 
rich dyes ofthe sweet mountain fluwer whose name 
she bore, were not more delicate, more beautiful 
or more natural than that which mantled on the 
cheek and glowed in the ripe lip of Margaret. 

But the rose for a time left her check, and the 
big bright tear gushed unbidden from her eyes, 
as her father strained her to his heart, and 
breathed over her a fervent farewell blessing. 

* God bless thee, my fair child,” said he, ** and 
watch over thee when thy earthly father is far 
away. Lam going, Margaret to defend my sov- 
ereign against those rebellious subjects who seek 
his ruin ; and so anxious am J inthis cause that I 
leave but a very few men to defend thee and thy 
father’s castle ; though these few are unnecs ssary, 
for no danger will L trust, 

“Oh! take them all! take all, my father,” 
said Margaret, raising herself. 


reach you here.” 


No danger will 
or can assail us here; and if there should, better 
far that I should perish amid the ruins of my 
father’s castle, than our good king should suffer 
for lack of men.” 


* My own Margaret,” exclaimed the Earl again | 
pressing her fondly and proudly to his heart, ** well 
art thou worthy of the name thou bearest. But 
our king will not suffer for those whom I have left |, 
behind, who are mostly old worn-out veterans, or 
boys not yet capable of bearingarms. And now, 
my child we must part for I hear by the sounds 
from the court yard that my brave friends await 
me. Dry those tears, Margaret—a daughter of a 
Gordon should not weep when her sire gocth forth 
tu bapani victory !” 

‘Alas! no, my father,” 


that it may be to battle—to death !” 


passed successively before her, occasionally a 


fl salutations when she observed them; but for the 


‘Nor was she long kept in suspense; in a very 


iflaunted on the breeze, and loud 


James the Second, and to avenge whose 


gallant and youthful knight paused for a moment 


in his career, and respectfully raised his gaunt. 
leted hand to his lips, or bowed till the lofty 
_pluine of his helmet mingled with the mane of 


hischarger. Margaret courteously returned their 


|most part, her eyes followed the stately form of 
-her father, as he rode at the head of his trusty 


lords, the dark green of their tartans contrasted | 


‘finely with the brilliant red of the Mackintoshes, | 


who marched immediately after. Margaret's 


heart throbbed with loyalty and patriotic exulta- 


tion, as she looked on that gallant battle-array, 


the flower of northern chivalry and thought of the | 


glorious cause in which they were engaged, and 
the motives by which they were actuated—the 
support of an excellent and beloved sovereign and 
the overthrow of a turbulent and powerful house, 
which had risen to such a height of insolence 


and pride as to menace the very throne. 


She watched the receding troops till they faded 
from her sight, and even after the last vestige 
of the dust they left had disappeared, for hours 
she remained upon the battlements, straining her 
eyes, and gazing intently into the dim blue dis- 
tance. Asshe was atlength about to retire, in 
casting her cyes carefully over the extended 
landscape, her attention was arrested by a cloud 
of dust, which she soon found was raised by a 
body of troops fast approaching from the north. 
west. For a moment the idea possessed her 
that her father and his friends were returning, 
buton second thought she feltthis to be impossi- 
ble; anda vague presentiment of impending evil 


filled her mind. But she was not a maiden who 


‘could sit down and weep on such on occasion; 


called 
together all whom her father had left to guard 
the castle, and prepared to stand on the defensive, 
should the approaching 


she descended from the battlements 


troops prove hostile. 


short time the castle was surrounded by armed 


men; the broad ‘ensign of the Earl of Moray 


shouts of| 


| 

' 

** Douglas! Douglas!" rose upon the air. 

! : ‘ ‘ | 
Archibald, Earl of Moray, was one of the} 


. . . i} 
brothers of that William Earl of Douglas, who}! 


was assassinated at Stirling by the hand of King } 
death i 


his brothers (the eldest of whom assumed the 


title of Earl of Douglas) took up arms; and,| 


iobles, raised an army of sufficient strength to 


bid defiance (fora time) to the power of the king | 


up to him, rebel as he is! 


have scorned to yield toa rebel, 


} chibald 


progress of Lord Crawford and the Earl of 


Douglas leaving his castle of Strathbogie almost 
unguarded 


» Moray resolved to make a descent 


upon it; and having come from Inverness by 


hurried movements and forced marches, was now 
hefore its walls, within a few hours after the 
departure of its lord. Immediately on his arrival 
he despatched a herald and in haughty and 
insolent terms demanded the Castle to surrender. 

** Return to him who sent you,” said Margaret 
Gordon, the crimson deepening in her checks 
and mounting to her brow, * bear back this 
answer: the Earl of Moray has come in the 


absence of my brave father, to make war upon 
defenceless women, thinking thereby to gain 


possesion of Strathbogie Castle; but tell him 
that I stand here, as the representative of iny 
father, and that sooner would I perish amid the 
smoking ruins of my father’s house, than yield it 
Return and tell him so!’ 

When the herald bore back this answer to his 
master. “ By St. Dunstan!” exclaimed the earl 
rising in wrath, ** the malapert girl shall rue 
this insolence! Marry! she shall have her wish— 
she shall perish amid the smoking ruins of her 
father’s house. ‘There cannot be overa score of 
men within its walls—they will not long holdout.” 

Ile then gave orders for the instant investment 
of the castle, and for making preparation to 
storm it at all points, 

** Fore God; 
Douglas, 


my lord! said young Archibald 
son to the Earl of Moray, * you will 
not sure raise your arm against a woman!” 

* Will L not?” repeated the Earl. “ Truly, 
when a woman forgets her sex and assumes tire 
airs of a man, she is to be considered as one, and 
my arm will be against her till Strathbogie castle 
is a heap of mouldering cinders.” By my 
halidome! the girl has the spirit of a cockatrice ; 
we shall see whether fire will not tame it.” 

** She has a spirit that deserves a better return 
at the hands of a brave enemy,” muttered 
Archibald,” retiring, for he knew it was in vain 
to argue with his father. 

It is needless to detail the progress of the siege, 
if such it could be called, which lasted but a 
iow hours. ‘The besiegers and besieged stood 
atthe rate of two hundred to one; but the 


who, though 
actuated by a 
portion of their noble mistress’ spirit, and would 


Gordons were brave old veterans, 


almost past bearing arms, were 


But the unequal 
strife was vain, for if a Gordon appeared upon 
the battlements, a thousand arrows were imme- 
diately pointed at his body, and one after another 
of the brave veterans were thus picked off. Still 
Margaret kept up herspirits, and herself ascending 
to the battlements endeavored to encourage her 


|few adherents with the hope that perhaps assis. 


tance might be near. Once this heedless 


|| exposure of her person had nearly proved fatal 


to her; for her white dress and dark green plaid 
rendering her a conspicuous object, an archer of 


Moray’s band thinking to win favor from his 


,|} commander by her death, was in the very act of 
! being joined by many powerful and influentia! 
but she cannot forget |1 


discharging an arrow when Ar- 
Douglas, perceiving his design, eprang 


bended bow 


from his bow, 


suddenly forward, and striking the 
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with his drawn sword, severed it in two, severely | } 
wounding the arm of its owner at the same time. 


following her. “ I swear to you by all that is) 
**Dastard and slave!” he exclaimed, * take | sacred, your honor will be as safe in my hands| 
that for thy base and cowardly design. God be | as in those of your noble father.” 


‘“* Mistrust me not, sweet lady,” said Douglas, | couch, when he fell backward on the floor, over- 


come with fatigue, excitement and intense pain- 
“ Oh, my God ! he will die—he is dying—and I 
At this!) am the cause !” exclaimed Margaret wringing her 





praised that I was near enough to prevent its'|moment a fresh burst of flame gushed past the | hands and hanging over him in an agony of grief. 


completion! And he who dares, henceforth to ||casement of the apartment. 


point a shaft against that lady by my knighthood ! 
this sword shall reach his heart.” 

“Oh! my conscience,” said the discomfitted 
archer to a comrade, as soon as Douglas was out 
of hearing ; “ This knight in woman’s attire has 
smitten our young gallant.” | 

Every arrow discharged from the walls told, 
but it availed nothing! for the besiegers con- | 
centrating their forces, gained the great door of | 


| 


} 


7] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


the castle, and piling round it a quantity of com. 
bustibles, set fire to them. At first slowly, and 
then more rapidly, as if gaining courage the | 
devouring element ate its way; the door was 
consumed and the flames burst into the interior. 
But the inmates showed no token of surrender. 

The Earl of Moray looked calmly on, while | 
his followers continued to heap fuelon the fire; but , 
the gencrous soul of Archibald revolted at the 
idea of the dreadful death to which his father’s || 
wrath had doomed the being of whose beauty he 
had heard so much, and of whose spirit he had 
seen a too convincing proof; and in almost 
agonized suspense, he awaited the momently 
expected signal of surrender. But when none 
such appeared,and he saw the now unquenchable 
element bursting from the windows and rising in 
columns of flame over the time-worn wallsof the 
building, he could contain himself no longer, but 
rushing forward, sprang through the flaming 
fragments, and entering roamed from hall to hall, 
now driven back by heat and flame, now half 
suffocated by smoke, until he found the object of 
his search in an apartment near the summit of 
the building, calmly waiting for the death that 
seemed inevitable. She was alone, her female 
attendants having by her strict orders, gone forth 
under a flag of truce, as soon as she found that 
the destruction of the castle was the Earl of 
Moray’s design. 

Approaching her with extended arms, Douglas 
was about to clasp her in them, but she drew 
haughtily back. 

‘Away! bold rebel!” she cried, ** insult me 
not by thy presence !” 

** Lcome to save you lady,” said the bewildered 
knight; “* I have come through the flames for 
that sole purpose.” 

“IT would not owe my life to thee, said Mar- 
garet with a look of scorn. 

“ For the sake of thy brave father, lady, let 

ne bear thee to a place of safety.” 

“ My father knows that T value honor more 
than life,” replied Margaret in the same tone. 

** Lovely lady, 


” 


said Douglas, advancing a 
stepor two, and raising his eyes with an expression 
that could not be mistaken, for the sight of her 
surpassing beauty, mingling with his former 
admiration and sympathy, had awakened an 
undenied interest in his heart; “ love ly lady, if 
not for thine or thy father’s sake, live for mine!” 

Margaret's proud eye sank beneath the ardent 
look of the youth, and the color mounted to her 
pale cheek and brow; but she tu: 
without speaking. 


jthee. Tama knight and a man of honor; and |again he fell back on the ground. 
_wilt thou nor trust to that honor? See!” he | was promptly rendered ; 
jexclaimed, 


turned from him\preserver’s forethought in wrapping his 


Douglas opened his languid cyes, and despite his 
“Leave me! leave me!" cried Margaret || forlorn situation, his bosom thrilled with pleasure 


hastily, or the flames will cut off your retreat.” || at the heart-springing anxiety depicted in her 


**] will not leave you,” replied he. “ Since you | countenance and vibrating in the chords of her 
refuse to let me save you, I will die by your side.” musical voice. He raised himself on his arm, and 

“ Gentle knight,” said the wondering Margaret, | to reassure her murmured faintly, ‘ Fear not for 
“and who art thou that hast run eo much risk | me—it is nothing—I shall soon be well.” But in 
_to save me from a death I cvvet ?” | spite of his efforts to repress it,a groan, wrung from 
** My naine, sweet lady might perchance offend him by excruciating pain, escaped his lips, and 
Assistance 
he was laid on a conch, 
pointing to the flames, “ each mo-| anda physician soon after appearing proceeded to 
ment that we stay ie dangerous. Escape will examine his injuiws. He was badly burnt in the 
soon be impossible ; and should you refuse lon. | face and hands, and in fact his *vlole body had suf- 
ger, you will cause my death as well as your own, fered more or less, his hairand clothes being com- 
for I swear to you, lady, I will not leave you!” | pletly consumed, as might heve been expected. 

* Oh, no!" said Margaret I could not see you | | For many days and even weeks, he lay, unable 


idie: I fain would have you depart while yet to move or turn; but he almost rejoiced in the 


there is a hope of escape.” |'pain he suffered, since it gained for him the 

“*T will depart,” replicd he, “ but not without! unremitting care and solicitude of the beautiful 
thee, thou noble minded being! ‘Though ecare-'| Heathbell of Huntley, Margaret Gorden. She 
less of thine own, wilt thou not save my life?” | flitted around him like a ministering angel; she 

Margarct could resist no longer. ‘* Do with) bathed his wounds with the healing liniments 
me as thou wilt,” she said; and Douglas, hastily | prepared by the leech; she smoothed his pillow 
taking off his plaid and wrapping it closcly round | with her soft white hand; and he even thought 


the shrinking form of the agitated maiden took | the nauseous drugs of the physicians, adminis. 


her gently and tenderly in his arms, and started ‘tered by her hand tasted sweet and pleasant; or 
on his perilous descent. He went on in safety | rather, to speak more correctly, he perecived no 
till he reached the staircase leading to the great | taste that they had at all 
hall, when a sheet of flame met his view which | pied, while swallowing them, with admiration of 
it seemed madness to attempt to penetrate. | his kind attendant. 

Douglas paused in dismay, and set his trembling | 


burden on her feet. 


, so much was he occu. 


While his mind was thus occupied with her 


’ it 
vell be supposed, was not unoccupied. 


‘image, and dwelling on her, that of Margaret 
“ Leave me! leave me!” cried Margaret, it may 
“alone you will be able to escape. Leave me, Shi 


scarcely knew what it was that bound her 
to my fate.” 


to the bedside of the invalid; she called it grat. 
“Ono, no! I cannot leave thee now,” said | itude, for she darcd not whisper to herself that it 
Douglas, passionately. ‘ We will die here shonld be 


called by a tenderer name. She feared 
together, Margaret. And yet—we die if we 


that her reputation would suffer in the world for 
remain here—we can but die if we attempt to her close attendance on the 


youthful stranger, 
pass the fiery barrier.” 


bound to her by no ties of relationship; but what 
He adjusted the plaid around her, soas to leave could she do? She was a prisoner in the camp of 
no part exposed except herface. * Now,” said he, | Lord Moray—unde r the 
‘* bury your face in my bosom, and cling closely as her brave 


round me, and then for one bold stroke for life! 


same roof, so to speak, 
deliverer; and could she see him 
languishing under pain he had suffered wholly and 
“ It is vain, brave man,” said Margaret, in a solely forher sake 


, Without doing all in her power 
tone of deep sadness. “ Alas! you have lost, to soothe him 


,and render the tedinm of a sick 
your own life in attemping to save mine.” bed less insupportable ?) She feared at first that 
whispered he,“ but do her father would blame her; but on second 
as I bid you, and all may yet be well.” 


‘“ Fear not, sweet one,” 
thonghts she conceived that her father’s generous 
Margarct complied ; for though grieved s0 to) mind would appreciate her conduet, and approve 


burden him, she knew it was the only means of of her following the dictates of her heart, where 


inducing him to save himself, which she earnestly gratitude, (as she tried to persuade herself was 


incentive.) 


wished him to do; and Douglas springing the only 
fearlessly into the flames, traversed the hall with The Earl of Moray (whose 


troops had mean. 
the fleetness of lightning, and reached the open. while ravaged the estates of Lord Huntly without 
air all blackened with smoke and dreadfully merey and without reserve looked on this grow. 
scorched, A loud shout of joyful congratulation ing attachment with eyes by no means favorable 
arose from the assembled soldiery as they saw) He had been compelled in spite of himself, to 
him emerge from the raging element, and rush) admire the noble spirit displayed by Margaret, 
with unabated speed in the direction of his father’s | and would have been but too happy had a daugh. 
tent. He entered, and had just strength to ter of his own acted as she did, and when ho 
deposite his 'ovely burden (who, thanks to her became a witness of her deep gratitude, and 


plaid.) beheld the tender solicitude she evines d for her 


around her, was almost wholly unscathed,) on a brave preserver’s recovery, when in short he came 
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to know her thoroughly, he could not help thinking || love that now revelled unrestrained in his heart, he H 


. : ! . *,* . . . . 
that to make his sun tle possessor of such beauty, || appreciated the critical position in which she was 


euch sweetness, such nobleness of mind, and 


warmth of heart, would be to make him com. || 


pletely happy; but with this thought came the 
reficction that she was a Gordon, and that idea 
dispelled every other, and rendered her union 
with a Douglas impossible; for the Earl of Moray 
was deeply imbued with that prejudice—in fact, 
hatred—which so long subsisted between the 
houses of Douglas and Gordon; and, being nat- 


wrally of a stern unbending character, no qualifi- 


placed, and with the delicaey inseparable from a 


cations, however charming could in his opinion | 


counterbalance the circumstance of her being 
born a Gordon. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, Archibald was 
completely recovered from the effects of his dar 
ing exploit, and his father having remained here 


noble mind had forborne to breathe a syllable 
that might render her situation uncomfortable. 
IIe had intended to reveal his love for her as 
they journeyed together towards the tents of her 
father; it may therefore be eonecived with what 
pain he reecived his father’s parting words for- 
bidding the very thing he had been bent on doing. 

Ile rode on in silence by her side for a consid 
erable distanec ; at lengthhe turned toSir Gilbert 
Canningham, ber aged protector, and requested 


him hurriedly to fall back a few paces. ‘The old 


| knight smiledand complied; and Douglas placing 


as long as his plans required, then prepared to | 


leave the neighborhood of Strathbogie Castle, 


now a blackened ruin, Before however, depar- 


ting to join his brothers, he deemed it expedient 


tosend Margaret Gordon to her father, for thoug! 


he knew he ouglit to detain her as a hostage, he 
But he 


had another and more seeret motive for his con- 


thought it more politic to deliver her up. 


duct; for he reckoned by her absence to stifle the 
love which now shone forth inevery look and action 
of his son. While she remained in his hands le 
felt it tobe impossible, without makingone of them 
close prisoner, ( whieh he was not disposed to do) a 
to stop their intimacy; and aceordingly, he placed 
Maryvaret under the care of Sir Gilbert Canning. 
ham, an old and trusty knight, to be by him con. 
ducted to the camp of her father, who had been 
informed that she had perished amid the flames oi 
Strathbogie Castle, and was now mourning in 
bitterest serrow for the loss of his beautiful and 
darling child. 

As Margaret was abont to take her departure, 


she turned to the Earl of Moray, and—* Farewell, 


my lord,” she said, I shall bear unto my father an 


acconnt of the kind treatment I have received 


eince Teame into the hands of one whose chief, 


perhaps only fault is, that he is an enemy to our 


£ 90d king, 


‘“* Farewel!, centle lady,” returned the Earl, 


g£ 
*““and take back your own words, for you also 
have no other fault in my eves but the aceursed 
bear.” 


laine you 


He aceoinpanied this rad 
speech, which brought the blood to the lady's 
cheek and brow, with a glance so expressive that 
Archibald at once comprehended his meaning, 
and with difficulty suppressed a groan. 

* As for you brave youth,” continued the mai 
den, turning to him— 

** Say not farewell to me yet,” interrupted he, 
“T will accompany you on your journey a litth 
way.” 

Earl 


aside he 


of Moray 
* Ar. 
chibald, I forbid not your attendance on this 


Margaret smiled, but the 
frowned. ‘Taking his son raid: 
damsel, but charge you—nay, I command you— 
not to mislead her by false hopes which you well 
know can never be realized.” 

The young man bowed in submission; and 
soon after the party set out. 

It was in the character ofa friend, not ofa lover, 
that 


Douglas ; | 


Margaret had ever been approached by 


: ; 
for during her captivity, in spite of the 


his steed close by hers, then entered into conver- 
sation with the fair Margaret. 

“The time is approaching,” he said, ** when I 
must bid you farewell, for my father’s orders will 
not permit me to accompany you all the way. 
Might I hope,” added he in a low, agitated tone 
of voiee, “ might [hope that the memory of Lord 
sometimes rest 


Huntley’s daughter will upon 


me?” 

“Can you doubt it?” said Margaret; ‘It is 
impossible to forget that which imy very existence 
must keep in my remembrance. je assured,” 
she continued, with studied gravity, * that while 
I have life, my gratitude to you will know no 
bounds, and my sincerest friendship will be 
yours.” 

“Salas ’tis 


Ah! 


Margaret, I did wrong to bid you remember me 


, ° ° . . , 
* Friendship.”—sighed Douglass ; 


duty 


all stern permits me to aspire to. 
—rather forget forever the wretched youth who 
is debarred by a father’s injunctions from divulging 
the love that 
| 


should love and duty— 


is consuming him!—Ah! why 
Margaret, her 
“This is 


thus 


“ Noble Douglas, interrupted 


father Ss spirit beaming from her eves, 


angnage unworthy of you. In speaking 


vou have already broken the commands of a 


father, who, however his wishes may jar with 
not, | ] 


am confident, counsel you 
to onght that is wrong. 


would 


vours, 
Return, brave Douglas; 
already 


father perinitted 5 


you have gone farther than your noble 


such a knowledge can 


that 


and if 


give you pleasure, rest assured you bear 


with you a friendship that never can decay 
would | 


throw 


but oh! how mach more gladly hail 


you asa frend, could you be induced to 


down those armsand return to your allegiance to 


+} ” 
our good King. 


“'Phe blood of iny murdered uncle,” said 
1 
vlo 


mily, ealling fromthe earth for vengeance, for 


bids my following sucha course. And docs May 


garetof Huntley value me the less that Tam thu: 


forward in vindicating the honor of my father’s 


house ?” 


“Jtwillbe well,” returned Margarct evasively, 


‘to drop this subject, since it is one on which we 


cannot agree. And now let us part 


* Andare you then so anxious for our parting 


ppo niment. 


inquired Archibald, in a tone of disa 


“No,” answered she, witha d 


would that you could accompany me even till 


we reach my father, that f might pr nt to him 


the preserver of his child. But your father has 


forbidden this,” she added with a simile, exten- 


ding her hand. 


Douglas clasped it, and pressing it passionately 
| to his lips and bosom, breathed a fond ** Farewell!” 
| and looked one yet more tender with his dark 
| flashingeye. Margaret’shand trembled violently 
‘in his grasp, but yet he thought it half returned 
| his pressure ; and the glance that met and sunk 
beneath his, told him but too plainly that her 
He sat 
gazing upon her downcast beauty, till he forgot 


| coldness and gravity were but assumed. 


his intended departure ; but he was recalled to 
himself by her softly withdrawing her hand, and 
murmuring in a low voice, * Fare you well! 
noble Douglas.” With another long passionate 
look, anda deepsigh, heat length turned his horse’s 
head; and after exchanging a few words with 
Sir Gilbert, he plunged his spurs into his noble 
charger’s flanks, and was soon far away on his 
homeward route. And then it was as she stole 
a look after him, that Margaret learned how deep 
was the interest he had awakened in her hceart,and 
as she saw him disappear behind a rising ground, 
she felt as if half of that heart was torn away. 
She would fain have wept, but there were too 
many eyes upon her, and she was obliged to 
stifle her emotion. 

It were vain to attempt to describe the sur- 
prise and joy of Lord Huntley at the unexpected 
reappearance of the daughter whom he had been 
mourning, and whose eruel death he had sworn 
to avenge. And not less great were his surprise 


and admiration when he heard from her own 


lips in what manner she had been saved; and he 
joined her in her praises of the gallant young 

But 
and manner that 


knight with heartfelt sincerity. there was 
something in Margaret’s voice 
led him to betieve that her sentiments for Douglas 
were more tender than mere gratitude required ; 
and there was some seve rity im his tone as he 
said: ‘“ Tlave a care, Margaret; when one so 
young and inexperienced as thou, is deeply in- 
debted to a youthful and gallant cavalier, grati- 
tude is apt to slide into love. He has bound me 
his friend for ever, in preserving a life that is 
dearer to me than my own ; but still Peannot for. 
get—and do thou also, Margarct bear constantly 
in thy mind—that he is a Douglas, and a rebel!” 

Alas! Lord Huntley's caution came too late; 
his daughter could only remember that Douglas 
had endangered and nearly lost his life in saving 


hers; and her leyal and patriotic horror of rebel- 


liongave way before the sentiments to which his 
condnet had given birth. Yet it 
she valued her life; she cared but litule for that, 


for she 


was not that 


had been willing to sacrifise it to what 


she considered her duty; it was the thought 
that 


touched her, and her subsequent intercourse ten- 


that he hadrun such risks for her sake 


ding to give her a full knowledge of his nobleness 
Bat 
madness to think of loving him; for 


of character, confirmed her good opinion. 
still it was 
in spite of herself her father’s words forced them. 
elves on her mind, and she was obliged toremem- 
ber “that he was a Douglas, and a rebel!” 
Many months had elapsed since the burning 
of Strathbogie castle, and the Douglases were 
tillin arms; 


but their power, by repeated defeats, 


ssion of allies, was wofully dimin- 


shed. It is not our purpose to trace the progress 
of a civil war; esuflice it to say, that the Earl 
{Dp is, after trying in vain to hold out against 
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the power of the king,had fled to England, leaving 
his brothers the Earl of Ormond and Moray, yet 
in arms. These two noblemen, concentrating 
all their energies, had resolyed to make a last 
decisive stand ; and for this purpose took post at 
a place called Arkinholm, there to await the 
onset of a chosen body of troops commanded by 
tie Earl of Huntley. 

Meanwhile the love of Archibald Douglas for 
Margaret of Huntley had in nowise decreased ; 
in fact, the difficulties which had been thrown 
in his way had tended, as is generally the case, 
only to strengthen it 
though strictly forbidden by both his father and 
mother, to see and speak to her, on more than 


He had found means too, 


one occasion ; and though an almost insurmoun- 
table barrier existed between them, he knewthat 
she loved him, and he was happy in the thought. 

He wore no showy scarf or ribbon, as tokens 
of his lady’s favor; a single tuft of the pretty 
wild flower whose name she bore, alone graced 
his helmet; but many were the youthfal caval- 
iers who envied him the right to display this 
trifle. ‘The Earl of Moray knew not in whose 
honor his son wore the sprig of heather, else 
would he have been furiously enraged; for he 
would sooner have laid his son in his coffin, than 
seen him form an alliance with ene of the hated 
Gordons. Nor were the prejudices of the Earl 
of Huntley less uncompromising; though to do 
him justice, he disliked the principles of Douglas 
more than his name. ‘The person of Douglas 





| 


| 


nerved the arm of the Earl of Moray’s son. | 
Wherever the fight raged thickest he was found, 
engaged hand to hand with the stoutest and most 
experienced knights whom he encountered; he 
constantly exposed his youthful and slender 
person, cased in black armour, to the most eminent 


| dangers ; but the sprig of withered heather 


which he bore in his helmet seemed to act as a 
charm in turning aside the deadly shafts that 
flew around him in all directions. 

He had just stretched a valiant knight lifeless 
on the plain, when another rode up and eagerly 


sought to engage him, seeming desirous of chas- 
tising him for the havoc he was making. Doug- 
las, vainly endeavored to devise who he was, | 
met him with ready hand, and a desperate conflict | 


to hurl us from the throne.—Brave Gordon! ask 
me any boon but that.” 

“ Tseek no other,” answered Huntley ; “ [have 
wealth and honors sufficient for my wishes; 
though they are bootless as regards the heavy 
debt which I had hoped in some measure to dis- 
charge, had your highness granted my prayer.” 

And here to gratify the highly raised curiosity 
of the monarch, he briefly related the tale of the 
burning castle, and his own adventure with 
Douglas. “I had hoped,” said he in conclusion, 
“that my poor service would have had sufficient 


| weight to induce your highness to grant the first 


boon I ever asked. But pardon my folly, my 
liege, I see I had over-rated them.” 
“My dear old friend,” said the king with 


. Hl as 
ensued. The stranger knight seemed about to) glistening eyes, “ your prayer is already granted. 


prove victorious, when in aiming a deadly stroke | 
at Douglas’s breast, his sword suddenly snapped 
in two, and a strong arrow at the same moment. 
etriking his horse, it fell and stretched its rideron 
the ground. ‘The cavalier rose immediately and 


raising his visor said: * Sir knight my life is in 


} 
} 


your hands!” 
“Accept it then at my hands, my Lord of | 
Huntley,” said Douglas, recognising him. ‘ Had 
I sooner known who you were, no power on earth 
could have induced me to raise my arm against 
you. I thank God that you are unwounded : 
but as you have lost your sword by our rencontre, 


accept I pray you of this one, which I trust you 


was unknown to him, but he was no stranger to | 


his fame, andhe had moreover, conceived a regard 
for him on account of his gallant econduet to Mar- 
garct, still, as he himself said, he could not 
forget that he was a rebel, in arms against his 
sovereign ; and had he known that his daughter 
encouraged, or at least did not discourage the 
addresses of such a one, his loyalty as well as 
hereditary pride would have taken alarm, and he 
would have trembled for the honor of his house. 
But Margaret regarded that honor as highly as 
he did himself; and though she could not refuse 
to love the noble youth whose every thought was 
devoted to ber, she solemnly vowed she never 
would be his without her father’s consent; and 
this she knew could never be obtained till 
Archibald submitted himself to the king, and 
became a trae subject; which however there 
seemed little chance of his doing, for, notwith- 
standing his estimable qualities, he was proud 
and haughty, and burning to revenge the injury 
done to his house by the assassination of his uncle ; 
an event which has left an indelible stain on the 
name of a king who was otherwise one of the 
best that ever sat upon the Scottish throne. It 
took place on Shrove Tuesday, 11452. We must 
now return to the field of Arkinholm. 

The rebel army was drawn up ina very ad- 
vantageous position, and being commanded by 
able and determined men, presented a formida- 
ble front to the loyalists, but the latter were more 


numerous, and moreover, were actuated by that 


will find better tempered than your own.” 

** Tell me first,” said Huntley, in astonishment, 
“ who is the knight who thus conquers alike by his 
prowess and his generosity ?” 

“My name is Douglas!” returned the young 
man, ** be that sufficient assurance that the sword 
I offer you has never been disgraced.” 

“Nay, of that I am confident, brave knight, 
although I know thee not,” said Huntley taking 
the weapon, and turning away to take another 
steed. 

But the prowess of a single individual could 
not turn the tide of victory; and while this little 
scene Was enacting 


g, the cause of loyalty was 
alreadyinthe ascendant. ‘The rebels were giving 
way on all sides, and after a conflict of a few 
hours, the trumpet of victory sounded, and the 


royal standard of Scotland waved exultingly 


jover the slain and the captive adherents of the 


house of Donglas. Among the former was the 
Lord of Moray ; among the latter were his brother 
and his son, Archibald Dongtlas. 

When the Earl of Huntley learned that the 


voung knight who had so generously spared his life 


} was the same Archibald Douglas who rescued his 


|daughter from the flames, his regard and admira- 


‘tion increased tenfold and he resolved if possible 


to save his life in his turn. Accordingly at his 


interview with the king, when James warmly’ 


instinctive sense of the justice of their cause, | 


which the insurgents wanted. Many a noble 
deed of daring was done on both sides; but it 
scemed as if the spirit of all the stanchest lords 


who had ever swayed the princely house of 


Douglas, had that day inspired the heart and) 


thanked him for his lovalty and fidelity, and 


besought him to name some reward for his servi- 
ces, he said : 

“ My liege, Task no boon but the pardon of 
Archibald Douglas, son of the slaughtered Ear! of 
Moray, now a captive in my hands.” 
“Impossible !” replied the king. “ Should we 
grant one parden there would be no end to the 
drafts on our clemency ; and it were pour policy 


to set free those who only wait foran opportunity 


Let the Douglas submit himself to our authority, 
and return to his allegiance, and from that 
moment he is free.” 

Lord Huntley hastened to bear the joyful 
intelligence to the captive, but, to his surprise, 
Douglas received it without the slightest emotion 


of any kind; and when he had made an end, said : 


“TI thank you for your inteference in my behalf, 
my Lord of Huntley; but I cannot stoop to beg 
my life. I can meet death, but not dishonor.” 

** Foolish youth!” cried Huntley, “ is it dishonor 
to be true to your lawful prince ? God's blood! 
then many a dishonored knight and noble is there 
in broad Scotland.” 

He then with all the eloquence of which he was 
master, perseveringly endeavored to induce the 
youth to make the required submission: but 
Douglas remained firm. After a long and some- 
what angry discussion, Huntley piqued and mor- 
tified, hastily left him, and seeking the king 
related the ill success of his mission.” 

“ By our Lady” cried James, * this gallant has 
a spirit, and we like him the better for it. Bring 
him hither, my Lord of Huntley; perhaps we will 
our royal self be able to persuade him.” 

When Douglas entered he saluted the king as 
he would a knight of his own degree; and stand. 
ing erect before him, seemed to await his pleasure. 
James motioned all who were in the room to retire, 
and turning in some displeasure to the bold youth, 
said : 

* Young man, have I been rightly informed that 


09 


you reject the terms of my proffered clemency 


* answered Douglas. 


“You have my Lord,’ 

“Do not you know that by so doing you will 
hasten your own death ?” 

**I do not fear death, my Lord,” saidthe youth, 
proudly. ‘ My father met iton the field of battle ; 
my uncle of Ormond has since found it on the 
scaffold, and thither I am prepared instantly to 
follow him.” 

‘* Dost thou then wish for death?” asked the 
king. 

**T do not fear it,” replied Archibald. 

os But,” said the king, looking ke enly into the 
other's face, ** tell me is their no fair damsel in 


merry Scotland for whom thou wouldst wish to 


live yee 

Douglas turned d adly pale, and his lip qu 
ered as lie replicd. ‘* There is, my lord one for 
whom [ would gladly live, but who would despise 


and scorn me were I to iccept my life for her 


sake on terms ol dishonor.” 
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‘Dishonor! repeated the monarch, * what)! * Thou'rt a bold youth,” said the king witha \|and felt the tide of soft pity, and the generous 
then, is the friendship and esteem of a king and)'smile. He stamped on the floor, and the door | flow of sympathy steal upon thee, even as the 
a Stuart considered a dishonor. opening, Lord Huntley entered. ‘ Why, my) gentle evening zephyrs that, breathing upon a 

“ Mistake me not, noble king,” said Douglas, lord of Huntley,” continued James, “ here has} fresh green bank of flowers steal and give fra- 
“IT meant not that. Hear me, my lord. Had I) been a double treason; this young gallant has| grance. ‘Then again have we felt kindred emo. 
submitted myself to your grace when I was free) not only rebelled against our royal self, but has| tions. Such sensations have I lately felt. And 
and in power, it would have been from a convic- | also dared to aspire to the love of a certain loyal | it is the latter of those described that now 
tion that such was the course that duty pointed | damsel, whom fate and fire threw in his way tm | prompts me to offer this humble tribute to the 
out ; but now were I to do so, it would seem like}, How say you, my lord? What shall be done | memory of the departed.—Yes, the good man 
outbreakiugs of a craven spirit that feared to! unto him ? For his first offence we have already | sleeps! Oh! had it been told you who mourn, 
meet death. Iam deeply sensible of your grace’s ‘inflicted punishment; and forthe second, we |/ere disease had hurled her shaft, to mark from 
clemency, but I cannot accept of it on these} saare him to your justice.” || your midst him whose lamp of life must soonest 
terms.” || “I suppose I am in duty bound to follow the dim, whose cheek must soonest pale, would ye 

** By our Lady!” exclaimed the king, “ had_ || example of my sovereign,” said Huntley, picking | ‘have thought tu single him? And ye almost 
Lord James of Douglas possessed a spirit like thine, | up the pardon which had fallen from Douglas’s| reckon it in days since ye gathered round his 
our throne had now been tottering and ourself per-| hand,“ and seal his pardon. And yet, no,” he! couch and spoke your kindly words, and heard 
haps a wandering exile, as he is now !’—He paus- | added, checking himself, and damping the joyous him breathe the grateful tones and saw his smile 
ed, hesitated a moment, and looked earnestly in | expression which the countenance of Archibald of welcome. What though the pale fingers of 
the open, manly face of Douglas, as if to read his| had assumed; I will leave him to the mercy of sickness had left their cruel tracings there, and 
soul ; then as if he had decided on what course to |one who is even more nearly concerned than I. a long, fierce conflict with the fell destroyer had 
pursue, he withdrew to a recess where stood a) 4 And in good sooth, my liege, I fear her mercy, brought him near the confines of the spirit-world ; 
table with ink and paper, and sat down to write. | will be stronger than her ire, if I might judge by you still closed your eyes to the painful reality, 
Archibald looked on with a good deal of interest, | her state of mind since the commencement of her | and clasped the illusions which false hope ever 
and felt a sort of half conviction that if the king | preserver’s captivity. stands ready to administer at times like those. 
said much more, his firmness would give way, |! The next time that Archibald Douglas beheld | No, it could not be! He, who in the morning of 
for he had not expected nor been prepared for Margaret of Huntley was in presence of her fa. his years had fearlessly leaped into the broad 
such a kind reception, and his heart was not of ther: and as the Earl placed her hand in his and) arena of human action, and nobly wrestled for 
adamant. When James returned to the place) pronounced a blessing on their union, the happy | its wealth, its honors and the purer enjoyments 
where he had before stood, he held a written! lover caught her to his bosom and his pardon was of the domestic circle, and thus linked himself by 
paper in his hand. sealed on her lips. every tic to earth; he, who so late had walked 

* And so,” said he, ** thou thinkest it would forth in your midst, in all the strength of man- 
dishonor thee to save thy life by a timely submis. | ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION hood’s prime ; whose dark eye flashed with the 


a) 
: aR pride of ambition’s hope and vigor of life; he 


ij V iba 





sion ?” 

**T do, my lord,” replied the young man, 
respectfully but firmly. 

** And if,” said the king, holding out the paper | REFLECTIONS 
“ IT were to grant thee a full and unconditional) Oceasioned by the Death of Mr. Van 
pardon for thy past offences, say, would’st thou, | Renssclacr Clark, of Canaan, N. ¥, 


upon whoro life’s meridian sun still shone—he 
For the Rural Repository , 
could not thus be snatched from all those com. 
mercial, moral and social claims thus clustering 
around him; while hope and ambition’s plans 


were but half realized—* while it was yet day,” 


after receiving it, still think ita dishonor to submit “ Leaves have their time to fall, could his sun thus go down? When that * lit- 
thyself to my authority ?” And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, tle family” were still near, which as the vine 


And stars to set—but al , - 
‘© My king!” said Archibald, touched to the _ ES Ale tO eet—Ses ae, full firmly twines around the stately oak, had 
: ” Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh! Death ! i 


soul, and throwing himself at his sovereign’s feet Day is for mortal care, fundly clasped the tenderest tendrils of strong 
“Tam unworthy of this magnanimity ! Now Eve for glad meetings round the joyous hearth, | affection to, and garnered up its trust in him ; 
indeed do I beg my life, that it may hence-| Night for dreams of sleep, the voice of prayer— and for which he felt such deep anxiety and all- 
forth be spent in your service and defence, and But all for thee, thou mightiest of the earth—Hemans. || absorbing attachment as the threatened approach 
blasted be my own if ever again it is raised against Who, that hath passed through the vista of, of the dark hour of “issolution but heightened—I 


the most generous of princes !” | childhood’s sunny dream, and sprung with the, say upon such a scene could the relentless Ty- 


good youth,” said James, elasticity of sanguine hope and lofty expectation, rant intrude and rudely snap each tender link ? 
siniling and raising him; ** make not too many | upon the stage of * life's poor play,” 


‘** Enough! : 


enough . 


and has not|, Might not the longing wish which he cherished 
professions. And now tell me,” added the king, , felt at times to withdraw behind the scene, and,| to the last, even as the ruddy drops of life, the 

might live till he had reared that 
stance, “tell me what induced thee so gencrously | alone, as the many-shaped forms of man’s woes youngest child, the only boy who called him 


“the bright glad creature springing in 


for his curiosity had been excited by the circum- || wrapped in dismal thinkings, we ep in silence and wish that he 


“ee , 


to spare the life of the Earl of Huntly, the sworn) come quickly up in review before sire’? — 


him? Aye, 
foe of thee and thine? Was it merely from a) when the heart was full, was sick of cozening | his path,” till he might lead him on to stately 
spirit of chivalry, or hadst thou a friendship for hope, when bitter, burning thoughts came strength that should bear his inherited trophies 
him ?” ||crowding too thickly up for utterance, when it. well; might not yearning wish like this avert 

‘* My conduct to him, my liege, sprang partly | felt the gush of anguish that would not be con- 


from—”" he hesitated. ‘trolled, and to express which, the poor words deed hast all seasons for thine own, oh ! Death!” 
** From what ?” said the king impatiently. that common courtesy useth seemed 


awhile the destroyer’s fang? Then * thou in. 


in their Else why those still features, why docs he rest 
mockery, when sorrows, at that fearful length? and why with those wo- 
Margaret,” returned the youth, coloring deeply.| have appeared like those unfelt before—has not | fraught 


** From love for his only daughter, the fearless|) hollowness a worse than 


lamentations have ye collected in the 
Aha!” cried the king, gaily, “* I thought there | life itself seemed tedious as * a twice-told tale 2”, mourncr’s 


covering around his bier, and why 
was something of this kind in the matter!” [I have | Yes, gentle reader, I see it 


now! ‘Thou hast) gaze with such steadfast earnestness upon the 
heard a tale of a burning castle and a rescued) confessed all, as I have thus touched the string! dark pall? Stricken one! who didst, in all the 


maiden, and by Saint Andrew! you are worthy whose vibrations have awakened the music of the confiding affection of love's first young dream, 


of her, and she of you. Does she love thee?—, painful past. And then in consideration’s after-| entrust thine earthly hopes and fears tohim; who 
though I searcely need ask.” moment thou hast, in casting a glance about) did’st in all the checkered scenes along life's va- 


‘She is mine!” said the young man avith the e, be held deep rwoes more thickly seattered 
sparkling eyes; “if there is faith in woman, she | along thy friend’s pathway, thou hast bowed thy- 


’ 


deep *“‘ deathless love” as only woman feels— 
is mine.” | self in unmurmuring, nay cheerful submission, || thine is indeed a bitter cup. In the midst of 
. | 


ried pathway strown, cling to him with such 
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ne 


of your allied joys and hopes, your half-executed 





plans, your connubial felicity and your domestic | 
paradise the destroyer came. Ah! desolate and | 
drear is the hearth-stone around whose cheerful | 
blaze ye were nightly wont to meet with your) 
little band, and in the endearments of reciprocal | 


and kindred feeling recount each trifling sorrow 
of the day, each joy, the fears that scemed to 


darken some prospect, and the new, bright hopes | 


that had started and bloomed around you. And 


when at the sunset hour you stiil anon through | 
forgetfulness cast an anxious glance thither as 
if in expectation that his ever welcome footstep | 
might press the threshold; and when you come | 


round your domestic board, and your eye still 


meets his vacant seat there—then will your wid. | 


owed heart bleed afresh at its loneliness. And 


when each pause in social intercourse, which his | 
own mild tones were wont to fill remains unbro- 


ken, when you see every place where he was ac- 


customed to appear is void; you will feel to weep | 
anew that he, the kid and ever thoughtful at} 
home, the benevolent and charitable abroad, who | 


was ever ready to stretch out the arm of protec- 
tion to the needy and afflicted, who ever had a 


tear for pity—the poor man’s friend—ah, and_ 
you will wonder that so kind and good a man so! 
soon should die. But now, a twofold charge is | 


thine. Those parental cares which ye were 
wont to blend together now devolve upon thee. 
Those streams of parental love which ye were 
wont to mingle in one common cup are sundered. 
The fount of one is sealed. And from you alone 
must the fatherless receive such sustenance. 
‘To comfort, as well as support in the discharge 
of such responsibilities, may the ‘ widow’s God” 
be thine. Fond, dutiful and ever affectionate 
daughter, too soon hast thou known a father’s 
loss. Even as ripening years were gathering 
near thee, when thou hadst just learned to appre- 
ciate all the worth, the beauty of such ever 
watchful, protecting and scelf-sacrificing love as 
that parent bore thee, even then was he taken ; 


and as thy sky was of fair and erystal brightness | 


before, so are the clouds that obscure it now of 
darker hue. Yet thou hast one source of consol- 
ing recollection. For thou canst call up his oft 
repeated assurance that never was his brow over- 
shadowed, his joy ruffled, or sensitive heart 
pained by one disobedient or ungrateful act of 
thine. Nor is this thine only stay. Thou hast 
yet the very spring of a “ mother’s love,” than 
which there is none stronger in all this cold 
world. And thou wilt now nestle still closer to 
that mother’s bosom, and she will be thine * all 
in all.” Ye will cling together while the tide of 
sorrow passes over you, and by those tender 


interchanges of confiding affection, those sooth. | 


ing offices, works of kindness, ye will endeavor 
to calm the gushes of sorrow that will sometimes 
rush up all unbidden. And thou, sunny eyed, 


thoughtless though not heartless boy, how shall | 


I address thee? Thou, whose fate did occupy 
thy father’s latest care—in thy glad years thou 
wilt but feebly consider thy loss. "Tis true, that 
when the last sad offices were performed, when 
with the many weeping friends, solemn and 
stranger faces were gathered beneath your pater- 
nal roof; and in their midst you saw that father 
laying at such unconscious length; when you 


|| touched the chill, cold hand by him all unmarked; | 
when you saw those well known features pale | 

| 
and fixed—the expressionless eye which was) 


ever wont to smile upon thee so gently ; when | 
you saw him slowly consigned to his last resting | 
place—then indeed a momentary gust of bitter- t 
ness swept over thy young heart, but ’twas such F 


| grief as childhood’s years may feel. When time } 
shall have drawn her thin veil over those scenes, | 
you will still pass on in your uninterrupted path i 
of gladness, a way so thickly strewn with the | 
joys and flowers that maternal affection shall | 
spread for thee, and will learn to forget that thou 


hadst such a father, till manhood’s riper years 


busy memory will call up the long forgotten boy- | 


hood’s scenes; then, when you will need some 
amidst the shoals and quicksands of life, thou 
a treasure, thou wilt remember its priceless value, 


and the crue] moment that snatched him from 
| thee, and then will new anguish seize thee, ** and 


pangs unfelt before.” Oh! if departed spirits 
are ever permitted torevisit earth, may thy father, 
like a ministering spirit, hover around thy way- 
ward steps. May it be permitted that his finger 
shall still point out the path of duty—may he be 


your guardian angel through life. And to you, 


as those who may not know comfort. ‘Though I 
would not rudely break in upon your grief and 
bid you stay its tide; | would rather mingle my 
tears with yours upon so worthy a shrine of 
sorrow, for it is manliness that bids them forth, 
and they water the grave * of carth’s best noble- 
ness !” But when ye have bowed your heads till 
the fiercest blast shall have spent its rage, ye will 
look up; and through the thick gloom of the 
present will burst the light of consolation. And 
if ye listen attentively to this Providence, you 
will heara voice, as if an angel’s whisper, bidding 
you not devote your time alone to unavailing 
sorrow, and urging upon you the sweet and 


consoling ussurance that for him ‘tu die was 


gain.” ‘Though affliction’s rod hath rudely | 


touched nature’s tenderest chord, give heed to its 
vibrations; and let them yield you the timely 
confidence that the lesson is of Heaven's own 
teaching : and thus treasuring it, so pass on life’s 
fleeting dream that at the last great day, ye may 
assemble with him and the blood-bought throng, 
at the feet of “Him who sitteth at the right hand 
of the Father.” lora. 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, Feh. 1542. 
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HOME AFFECTIONS. 

IIlow sweet are the affections of social kindness ! 
How balmy the influence of that regard which 
dwells around our own fireside! Distrust and 
doubt darken not the brightness of its purity—the 
carpings of interest and jealousy mar not thi 
harmony of that scene. Parental kindness and 


| filial affection blossom there in all the freshness 


of eternal spring. It matters not if the world is 


cold—if the selfishness and injustice of mankind | 


stern realities; when, in some sorrowful hour, | 


kindly hand to direct your inexperienced bark | 


wilt remember that thou once didst possess such 


mourning relatives and friends, all, permit me to | 
say, what you already know, that ye mourn not 


return our warm sympathies barren, if we can 
turn to our own dear circle, and ask and receive 
all that the heartclaims. The exchange of kindly 
affections in confidence and trust, is the purest 
enjoyment of our nature. 





GO.BETWEENS. 

Tuere is perhaps not a more odious character 
in the world, than that of go-between—by which 
I mean that creature who carries to the ears of 
one neighbor every injurious observation that 
-happens to drop from the mouth of another. 
Such a person is the slanderer’s herald, and is 
altogether more odious than the slanderer himself. 


shall usher thee forth to battle with the world’s) By his vile officiousness, he makes that poison 


effective, which else were inert; for three-fourths 
of the slanderers in the world would never injure 
their object, except by the malice of go-betweens, 
who, under the mask of double friendship, act 


| the part of double traitor. 


‘“*Go it, Boors.’—A cobler in one of the 


| Eastern cities thus announces his calling :— 
'* Surgery performed here upon old boots and 


! 


shoes, by adding to the feet, making good the 


‘legs, binding the broken, healing the wounded, 
| mending the constitution, and supporting the 
|, body with soles. 


Runnine rr Down.—* I don’t see as any thing 


is the matter with this plumb-pudding,” said a 
fellow at a Thanksgiving dinner. ‘* Well who 
said there was?” growled out his neighbor. 
‘* Why,” said the first ** I concluded there was, 
you all seemed to be ** running it down.” 

Nor Bav.—An English wag thus describes the 
seasons. Autumn—wheezy, sneezy, freezy. 
Winter—slippy, drippy, nippy. Spring—show- 
ery, flowery, bowery. Summer—croppy, hoppy, 
poppy. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid 

J. F. W. Albany, N. Y. 22,58; M.A. V. Ef. Prattsville, 
N.Y. $1,00; J. V. B. Lafayette, N, Y. 81,00; J. L. H 
Athens, N. Y. 81,00; J. W. Randolph, Vt. 81.00; J. © 
Pine Plains, $1.00; F.N. L. South Lee, Ms. 81.00, P.M 
Schuyler Ville, N. Y. $2.00; C. C. Vermillion, O. 81,00 
H.R. 2d, Cornwall, Cr. $200; R. W. Antwerp, N. ¥ 
£1.00; M. B.S. Gilboa, N. Y. 81,00; BE. D. Canaan, N.¥ 
$1.00; A.C. West Stockbridge, Ms. $1,000; 8S. 8. W. Hay 
denville, Ms. $1.00: HDR. Wardsboro’, Vt $1.00, BE. 
Peru, N. ¥. $1.00; A. R. East Hamilton, N. Y, S100; 
L. B. Middle Granville, N. Y. 81,00; M.S. Canajobaris 
N. Y. 81,00; C. S. W. Catskill, N. ¥. $4,00; H. R. G 
Stowe, Vt. $1,00; 8. J. Moretown, Vt. $1,00; G. W. A 
Gananogue, Canada, 32,00 


harried, 
In this city, on Wednesday the (th inst. by the Rev 
1 C. F. Le Fevre, Mr. William Bunt to Miss Maria Hallen 
beck, both of Hudson. 


| ec 

i Wied, 

lf Jn this city, on the 15th inst. Margaret Joy, in her 75th 
year. 

On the 15th inst. Abraham Pulver, tn his 14th year 


On the 12th inst. Athan A. infant son of Alexauder and 
| Amelia Anderson 
At Mount Laurel, on the 16th inst. at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Capt. Alexander Robinson, Mrs. Ann 
1) Chambers. in the J0th year of her age 
In Kinderhook, on Wednesday the %h inst. Mre. Cla 
rissa Deming, widow of Lhe late Asa Deming, aged about 


re cuts 

On the lith inet. Rev. Jacob Berger, late Pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Churchesot Ghent and Churchtown, 
in the 44th vearot lis age 

In New-York, on the 18th inst. at the residence of lis 
brother. Pierre D. Van Rensselaer, eld t not the tf 


Gen. Jacob Van Reneselaer 
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For the Rural Repository. 
TO THE ABSENT ONE. 


BY THERESA CLARKE, 


Were art thou now my Brother ?7— 
Say whither dost thou roam, 
Upon the briny billows— 
Full many a league from home ? 
When the night clouds do gather, 
Above the tempest’s brow ;— 
My soul is with thee Brother, 
My soul is with thee now! 


Thy last request was spoken ; 
I lingered—but too late 

I fee] the ties are broken 
That bound me to thy fate! 

Aye, even as a stranger— 
If e’er thy face I see, 

I fear that thou wilt meet me, 
Yes, dearest even me! 


We were buttwain oh Brother! 
Alas! that we should part, 

When youth’s strong impulses and hopes 
So cling around the heart! 

Maturer years have changed us quite, 
If thou indeed dost live— 

To greet again my longing sight 


And say thou dost “ forgive.” 


Though wild and reckless seeming, 
Suill venerous and true; 
In all my fancy’s dreaming 
Thy form was in my view; 
AndlI might dread no danger 
When thou wert by my side— 
Say, where art thou a ranger ? 
Where do thy licht sails glide ? 
* * e * * * ~~ 
Perchance the ever-swelling, 
The ‘‘deep lone sea” is o’er thee! 
Perchance the winds are telling 
In dirge-like strains the story, 
How that brave heart is sleeping! 
While my lone watch I'm keeping 
Foro i Who'll ne’er return :— 
How dim the tapers burn !— 
All well! all well !— 
Sounds like a knell 
Unto my ear; 
Strange sounds IL hear, 
Thou’rt with me now ! 
The same white brow, 
The Parian, faultless face, 
In all its b ylhood’s grace, 
The form of perfe ‘tmanhood’sfullestheicht 
Sefore me st nds! 
With folded hands ; 
But there hath fallen a blight 
Over thee, Oli! Francisco speak I pray! 


Ido beseech thee! shadows fall away! 
Let me look on the e, without mist to veil 
Those orbs, whose light doth make the st ir-licht 


I tremble not, nor dol shrink from thee 


A spiritual presence though thou seemestto be. 





, * * * * * * 
Some have seen visions—they of olden-d: 
Have held converse with beings not of clay 


Etherial creatures ;—I conjure thee ‘speak ! 
Before these quivering harp-strings wholly break 
With o’erwrought melodies ;— 
If thou art gone, 
Beloved one! 
Passed from mine eyes, 
To the eternal rest! 
If thou art blest 
Freed from all mortal care— 
Or with deep, dark despair, 
Liest down amid the many ?—Or with things, 
Of angel beauty soar’st on golden wings? 


I see thee not—hear thee not—1 am alone !— 
The mist is dispelled—and the vision is flown— 




















Will itcome again never? As heaven shall decree ; 
The omen is happy !—I still wait for thee, \ 
And with stillopen arms upon ocean’s stern shore 
Would fly toembrace thee, twin-brother, once more. 


Spring field, Mass, Dec. 1841. 


For the Rural Repository. 
SWEET CLAVERACK. 
Flow gently, sweet Claverack, thou beautiful | 
stream ! 
How oft do I visit thee now in my dream, 
How oft have I wandered along the green shore 


\|In the days of my boyhood when school hours were| 


o’er, 
| How lofty the height of thy neighboring hill, 
That looks down from above on thy clear winding | 

rill; | 


How pleasant the plain and green valley below, 
Where wild in the meadow the asphodels blow. 


|| I’ve sailed with my bark w’er thy silvery stream, 


I’ve heard the wild notes of the king-fisher’s scream, | 
And the blue crested cat-bird that lights in the grove; 

Thy waters, sweet Claverack, oh, how I do love! } 
Flow gently, sweet river, flow murmuring on, | 
The theme of my lays, Pl praise thee 
O’er the land of my father 


, In song; 
dost thou wantonly }{ 
roam— 


| 

_ , | 
The land of my childhood, my dear native home! | 
] 

| 


Sweet Claverack, ’tis true ’'ve wandered in dreams, 
In fancy I follow thy clear crystal streams ; 


I’ve gathered the flowers that grew by thy side, 
And sported again with thy murmuring tide. 


Flow gently, sweet Claverack, thou beautiful 
stream ! 

Flow gently, I'l] visit thee still in my dream | 
How oft have I wandered along thy green shore, | 
Inthe d iys of my boyhood When school hours were 
o'er. Homerus, 
Greenport, F'eb. 1842. 


For the Rural Repository. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE STORM. 


BY T. C. WORDEN, 





Tue spirit of the storm awoke 


} 
2 r . | | - leas | 
rom cavernsdark aud drear, | 
While deep-toned thunders rudely broke 

| 


From black clouds gathering near, 


While the 


bleak mountains hoar and grey 

Scemed swiftly crumbling away. | 

Down from the lofty rugged st. ep, 

On whirlwind pinion: bore, | 

It rushed upon the billow y deep, | 

(Thi Spur t of the storm) 

While upwards towards the lurid sky 

The rough sea rolled its waves on hich 

| 

There, on the dashing foamy surge, 

By fiery lightening riven, 


Was entering on destruction verge 
A vessel swiftly driven, 

While frantic terror wildly threw, 

Her sable vestinents o’er the crew. 


The howling tem)-est roaring loud, 
Each heart grew faint with fear— 
Each eye saw in the flashing cloud, 
Death’s ghastly form appear ; 
While keen despair and fell dismay, 
On every haggard visage lay. 


Night’s dim pavilion soon was spread 
O’er earth and ocean wave, 
While in terrific gloom and dread, 
All sunk to one deep grave; 
There all within their long, last home 
Now sleep beneath the spray aud foam. 





For the Rural Repository. 
MY HOME. 
To E*****, 
BY “ EMILLIE.” 
[I nave a home, a sunny home, 
Where genial spirits smiling, 
Gladden the rosy hours as they come, 
Old Time of his cares beguiling ; 
Where Friendship with her own pure light 
Tilumes all things with gladness, 
And not a hue that’s not all bright, 
Throws its dark shade of sadness. 
I’ve * noble hearts” and feelings pure, 
In my own bright home to cheer me, 
And warm affection will endure, 
When friends are ever near me, 
*“ Cold words” are never spoken here, 
Nor “glorious harmony” broken, 
No “cold looks” ever cost a t ar, 
To sully the light of * love's token.” 
There is no “diseord” in my home, 
My foes are all my friends, 
* Virtue and Truth” can overcome, 
Aud Aze with Youth unbends. 
Vy friends woul I fee! the blush of shame, 
In our own loved home of light, 
If they added an alias to a name, 
And deemed it perfectly right; 
Of course you would like to know iny home, 
Where friends can never part, 
And sorrow and sadness never cume, 
My home is the “home of the heart.” 
Chatham, N. Y. Feb. 2, 1842. 





For Sale or to Let. 


PRNVUE Subscriber offers for sale on reasonable 
terms, or to let from the Ist of May next, 
ie the two story Dwelling House on the northerly 


aS side of Union Street, midway between Fourth 

and Fifth Streets. It will accommodate two families, and 

willbe let in two parts if desirable.  Lnquire at this Office 
February 21, 1842. WM. B. STODDARD. 


Ty , ry r 
RURAL REPOSITORY, 
IS PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y¥. BY 
WILLIAM B. S'TODDARD. 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e. &e. Tt will be published 
every other Saturday, in the Quarto form, embellished 
with numerous Bngravings, and will contain twenty-six 
numbers of eight pages cach, with a title page and index 
to the volume 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, InNvaRIanLy tn 
apvasnce. Persons remitting us Fire Dollars, tree of 
postage, shall reeeive SIX Copies, and those remitting us 
Ten Dotlars, tree of postage, shall receive THIRTEEN 
Copies, or TWELVE Cop'es of this volume and one copy 
of etther the Lith, 2th, th, lth of Wth volumes 
THIRTY Copies mailed to one address for Twenty Dollars 
sent to us In One remittance, Tree of postage 

a POST MASTERS will send moucy tor Subscribers 
to titis paper, tree ol any expense 
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